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chance of being shipped straight off to Virginia, as
a " debauched person "; as it was, the Marshalsea
seems to have been tolerably unpleasant. We
gather, however, that he enjoyed some alleviations.
He could say, like Leigh Hunt, " the visits of my
friends were the bright side of my captivity; I read
verses without end, and wrote almost as many/1
The poems we have before us were written in the
Marshalsea. The book itself is very tiny and pretty,
with a sort of leafy trellis-work at the top and
bottom of every page, almost suggesting a little
posy of wild-flowers thrown through the iron bars
of the poet's cage, and pressed between the pages of
his manuscript. Nor is there any book of Wither's
which breathes more deeply of the perfume of the
fields than this which was written in the noisome
seclusion of the Marshalsea.

Although the title-page assures us that these
" eglogues " were written during the author's im-
prisonment, we may have a suspicion that the first
three were composed just after his release. They
are very distinct from the rest in form and char-
acter. To understand them we must remember
that in 1614, just before the imprisonment, Wither
had taken a share with his bosom friend, William
Browne, of the Inner Temple, in bringing out a little
volume of pastrorals, called The Shepherd's Pipe.
Browne, a poet who deserves well of all Devonshire
men, was two years younger than Wither, and had
just begun to come before the public as the author
of that charming, lazy, Virgilian poem of Britannia's
Pastorals. There was something of Keats in
Browne, an artist who let the world pass him by;
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